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The National 
Convention 


T the end of this month, thousands of technical 

men the country over will turn their eyes toward 
Chicago, where the first national convention of the 
FEDERATION will take place. 


This occasion is of historic significance for our 
profession. For the first time, representatives of 
technical employees from all parts of the United 
States, will gather for the purpose of determining 
ways and means of advancing and protecting the 
economic interests of the technical man. 


Such a gathering was almost inconceivable a few 
years ago. Since then, however, the depression has 
taught us many bitter lessons. Most of us were 
thrown out of work. Thousands of us saw our 
salaries dwindle and our living stndards drop rapid- 
ly to increasingly lower levels. ‘Professional dignity’ 
complexes and an empty stomach became ridicul- 
ously incompatible. T he few crumbs, in the form of 
relief stipends, thrown to some of our unemployed 
colleagues were far from adequate to make both 
ends meet. The N.R.A. codes proposed to relegate 
us to the status of unskilled labor. ‘‘Speedup,’’ 
hitherto unheard of, became an accepted practice 
in many drafting rooms and laboratories. Small 
wonder, then, that the FEDERATION came into 
being and grew so rapidly! 


Our first national convention is not only a mile- 
stone; it is the beginning of nationwide organiza- 
tion extending into every industrial area. Our past 
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success has not been limited to defeating proposed 
code minimums or winning pay rises and improved 
working conditions in a number of plants. We have 
also effected the establishment of more works pro- 
jects (still far from sufficient in number) and in- 
creased appropriations for relief. This does not 
mean that we have lost sight of our objectives, We 
will not stop until we have obtained increased public 
works appropriations encompassing employment for 
EVERY unemployed technical man, working con- 
ditions and rates of pay compatible with Federation 
standards, the passage of adequate unemployment 
insurance legislation, and the forging of organiza- 
tional weapons which will insure the Civil Service 
employee against wage cuts, enforced furloughs and 
reductions in grade, 

We are confident that the coming convention will 
map out a comprehensive program which will show 
us the way toward the accomplishment of these 
objectives. To that end, this issue of the BULLETIN 
is dedicated. 


® 
Newspaper Men Organize 


HE American Newspaper Guild, numbering 

among its members some of the foremost re- 
porters and editorial writers in the country, is 
rapidly becoming a power to be reckoned with in 
the field of journalism. Newspaper owners are com- 
ing to realize that the dismissal of a member of the 
Guild who dares to organize for better living stand- 
ards is tantamount to precipitating a strike or walk- 
out of the editorial staff. The courageous manner 
in which the Guild members jump to the defense 
of their fellows who are subjected to this form of 
discrimination, has immeasurably enhanced the 
prestige of that organization in the eyes of similar 
professional groups. 


Business Recedes 


HE ‘‘ Wall Street Annalist,’’ in the current issue 

says:—— ‘‘the general level of business activity 
is not greatly above the lowest level of the entire 
depression.’’ And Dunn and Bradstreet (in its 3rd 
quarter review of business trends) echoes :—*Con- 
traction in building operations is considerably more 
pronounced this year than is normally the.case.”’ 
The November report of the National City Bank 
reflects the dismal outlook of business generally. It 
indicates a trend steadily downward toward lowest 
depression levels. All of which indicates that we 
must push harder than ever for a REAI. public 
works and housing program and for the immediate 
enactment of adequate unemployment insurance 
legislation. 
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CALL 
TO THE CONVENTION 


TO ALL CHAPTERS AND MEMBERS OF THE F. A. E. C. T. AND ALL TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES, 
_ ORGANIZED AND UNORGANIZED, EMPLOYED AND UNEMPLOYED, IN EVERY PHASE OF 
TECHNICAL ACTIVITY IN FIELD, SHOP, OFFICE AND LABORATORY :— 


Out of the resentment against the sub-standard codes proposed by the Professional Societies over 
a year ago, the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians came into existence. 
Since that time the membership has grown to 6,500, with functioning chapters in 15 cities. 


The objective of the Federation is to improve the economic status of the technical, professional 
and sub-professional employee in private industry, work relief or unemployed, As a result of the Fed- 
eration’s activity, through the organization of men on their jobs, we have compelled the lowering of 
hours in some cases, and higher wages in others. Our efforts brought about a minimum wage for 
technical men in the PWA Regulations. Our organizational efforts, along with those of other types of 
workers, have resulted in the continuance of the CWA, now called Worl: Relief, in New York and 
other cities. 


However, because of continued unemployment and the further threat to our living standards, it 
is imperative at this time to extend, strenghten and unify our organization nationally, THE FIRST 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE F. A. E. 0. T. IS THEREFORE CALLED FOR DECEMBER 
29th, 30th, and 3ist IN CHICAGO, ILL. 


The present situation is such that we must adopt: 


1. A national policy on: Wages, hours and speed-up. — Civil Service standards. — Public 
Works and Housing. — Unemployment Insurance and Relief, 

2. A permanent Constitution to replace our present provisional one. 

3. Organizational methods for carrying out our program. 


The scope of such a program requires the unity of all technical men, not only those in the Federa- 
tion. Our past year’s history made it apparent that any success in ameliorating our economic position 
is dependent on, and in proportion to, the numbers we rally and the support we obtain behind a con- 
certed program. We are therefore urging all organizations of technical employees to send fraternal 
delegates. Their participation will be on the basis of two delegates from each of their units in each 
city. Federation chapters are entitled to three delegates for the first three hundred members, and one 
for each additional five hundred. 


Give this your unlimited support, and make certain you are represented. All delegates are expect- 
ed to participate in the discussion towards advancing our common interests and to co-operate there- 
after in carrying out the ensuing program. 


The attendance and success of this convention will be an indication of what the technician can ex- 
pect in the coming year in the improvement of his economic status. Make this convention historically 
important for technicians! 


(Signed): MAX ALPER, (Chicago) National Acting President. 
JULES E. KORCHIEN, (New York) National Secretary. 
VISSCHER BOYD, (Phila.) ‘ for the 
A. S. WALTON, (New Jersey) | National Committee. 


i a ee ee i 


Address all communications for credentials, information and copies of this call to the NATIONAL 
SECRETARY, 119 East 18th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The National Organizer Reports 
by Foster Hamilton 


HIE technical man today is thinking in terms of 
organization. In factories—offices on projects— 


in the field—they say ‘something must be done.’ In» 


many cities throughout the country technical clubs 
have sprung up spontaneously. They are a symp- 
tom of the desire for united activity. In Rochester, 
N. Y., I sat at a meeting called by a local group to 
protest a wage-cut on F.E.R.A. The militancy of this 
temporary shop group would have put to shame the 
conciliatory policy of many old line organizations 
of wide experience. In Rochester, a city of whose 
ultra-conservatism I had been warned, I was little 
surprised to hear one draughtsman suggest that the 
entire force of over a hundred go on a call to the 
office to make a personal protest. The sentiment in 
other cities is not materially different. 

It is only natural that with this development to- 
ward organization in a class hitherto unorganized, 
many difficulties appear. These are due, of course, 
to lack of experience and to a lack of guidance. An 
organization is not very old before its potentialities 
are recognized by political adventurers who seek to 
use it for their personal advancement. Frequently 
these figures have achieved a certain eminence in 
their profession. That this eminence has been 
reached by political activity and favoritism rather 
than eapability is all too evident. At times this fact 
is appreciated by the membership—at times it is not. 
But some of these figures have been able to tie 
themselves to some of these new unaffiliated groups 
and by political chicanery convert it into an ap- 
pendage of the city administration. The result is 
that from its beginning the group has no force. 


Promises No Assurance of Victories 


Another mistake quite commonly made among the 
newer groups is the too willing acceptance of prom- 
ises and good wishes. There are groups who count 
their victories by their promises. The tendency for 
them to believe that these are evidences of a desire 
to ‘do something’ for them, and not simply a well- 
tried formula of dismissal, is encouraged by these 
political lights who have tied on to the group. Thus, 
one fault grows out of another. In brief, the diffi- 
culties lie in confused leadership and a kind of or- 
ganizational naivete. 

These two errors are the most frequent in appear- 
ance. They exist, quite naturally, among the very 
new groups who have organized locally and are out 
of touch with the technical men nationally. And it 
is precisely because these errors are the result of 
a lack of guidance based on experience that the 
program of the Federation has been so well received 
on this trip. Wherever I have spoken—wherever 
I have worked with an organization, the need for 


a national organization has been generally ex- 
pressed. 


Unity Brings Results 


It is interesting to watch this growth of organ- 
ization, To have been able to participate even in a 
very small way is much more than interesting. You 
feel that you are in the midst of a very rapidly 
growing movement toward unity. The time spent 
with the Pittsburgh Chapter studying its housing 
program—watching its grievance committee work— 
seeing the preparation of its local bulletin—is time 
spent to good purpose. The work in Chicago organ- 
izationally in industry on the South Side—in the 
city-wide program, is evidence that when the tech- 
nical men work together they do things. 

It appears to me that the greatest difference be- 
tween the smaller, city organizations, and the 
F.A.E.C.T. is in the program and form of organiza- 
tion. It is organization for the sake of organization 
—or organization for the advancement of the tech- 
nical man both locally and nationally with a com- 
plete—well built program. And it is because this is 
becoming clear that the Federation will continue 
to draw these already formed groups to its program. 

The technical man knows the Federation of 
Architects—Engineers—Chemists and Technicians. 
It is spoken of wherever technical men meet. A let- 
ter received yesterday tells me that the Cleveland 
Ohio Chapter has been formed. Last month it was 
Rochester—this month Cleveland. Next month it 
will be others. 


Federation Activities Coordinated 


The trip—which is now approaching its end—has 
been suecessful. It has brought the program of the 
Federation before groups where it has been widely 
discussed. It has been possible to assist in the diag- 
nosis of errors and to assist in correcting them. 
Loose ends have been caught up and work has been 
coordinated. New chapters have been formed and 
other organizations are discussing affiliation. The 
Federation tightened its organization—it is ready 
for new growth. 

Through this article I thank the Buffalo—Chicago 
-_—Pittsburgh—Youngstown and Washington Chap- 
ters for their assistance in making this trip a pro- 
ductive reality. I also want to thank the other or- 
ganizations visited for their cooperation. I hope 
many or all of these will affiliate with the F.A.E.C.T. 
before the convention. 

Our principal work now is toward the convention 
__toward the building of a large National Organiza- 
tion truly representative of the employee technical 
men of the United States. 
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Our First Convention 


By JULES KORCHIEN 


In view of the imminenece of our First National 
Convention, it is necessary to review the progress 
and gains made by the FEDERATION in the past 
year, the present state of our organization and the 
outstanding problems confronting the convention. 


The initial impetus for the formation of the 
FEDERATION came at the beginning of the 
N.R.A. The protest of technical men and women 
against the codes proposed by the Professional 
Societies, took the form of organized action. At code 
hearings, we have become the recognized spokesmen 
for technical employees. This is due to the fact that 
thousands of technical men from all over the U.S. 
authorized us to act for them on the codes and fol- 
lowed the authorization by giving the FEDERA- 
TION their whole-hearted support. Our efforts now 
center, not so much on the codes, as on the many 
abuses which have arisen, both in private industry 
and on government projects, because of the wage 
minimums which the codes proposed. 


The inauguration of the C.W.A. found us fighting 
for the 30 hour week and our wage scales. Thus far 
only partial gains have been made in this direction. 
On many projects, especially in New York, the 30 
hour week now prevails. In the latter area, where 
we were instrumental in bringing about wage in- 
creases on a number of projects, the wage minimum 
of $27 to $30 now being paid, is still far from satis- 
factory. 


Protest Forces Extension of C.W.A. 


When the Administration threatened to discon- 
tinue the C.W.A., we were able to martial such 
widespread protest that C.W.A. was extended until 
the State Administrations took it over two months 
later. Where our organization has been strongly 
organized it has been able to effect wage increases 
on work relief projects and the establishment of 
hew projects. This has been the case in New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Denver. 


Our presentations in Washington won the in- 
¢lusion of a provision covering technical employees 
mm the P.W.A. wage regulations. The latter estab- 
lished a minimum or $36 per 30 hour week and, in 


A Review by 


the National Secretary 


no case, less than the maximum rates paid to skilled 
labor in any given locality. The P.W.A. ruling, 
though a victory for us, will prove to be a mere 
gesture unless we are able to bring about the en- 
forcement of its provisions. Due to the loose phras- 
ing of the latter, contractors and engineering firms 
are ayoiding the payment of the minimum specified, 
by claiming that the provisions apply only to those 
working on the site of the particular project. Ob- 
viously, virtually nothing has been gained, since the 
bulk of the technical staff employed in the design 
and planning of a given job, is far removed from 
the site. We know of many cases where even the 
field force is paid far below the minimum. 


Wage Cuts and Speed Up On National Scale 


Reports received from a number of our chapters 
indicate that salary levels and working conditions 
grow progressively worse as the depression con- 
tinues. At the same time that wages are slashed 
and vacations take the form of ‘furloughs’’ without 
pay, we find ourselves confronted with deliberate 
speedup practices in many plants and drafting 
rooms. In some of our largest cities we find that 
wage levels for technical inen average about $25 
per week, with a large group in the $15 to $20 per 
week class. 

These abuses will continue unless we redouble our 
efforts at organizing industrial plants and drafting 
rooms and bring about the adoption of our wage 
and hour minimums. 


Despite the promise of ‘‘jobs for all’’ presumed 
to be inherent in C.W.A., P.W.A., H.C.L.C., ete., we 
are still faced with wholesale unemployment in the 
technical profession. With the bulk of our member- 
ship unemployed, the necessity for some form of 
unemployment insurance, to become immediately 
effective, has become obvious to most of our 
chapters. The majority have already gone on record 
endorsing the Workers’ Unemployment Insurance 
Bill (discussed, among other bills, in a previous issue 
of the BULLETIN). 


Chapters Propose Projects 


Realizing the madequacy of the projects hitherto 
proposed by the Administration, some of our 
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chapters have tackled the problem ‘‘on their own.”’ 
New York and Chicago, through their research 
committees, have taken the initiative by coming 
forward with plans for housing and public works 
which are broad in scope and give promise of em- 
ployment to large numbers of technical and other 
workers in the building trades. The Chicago plan 
calls for the establishment of a badly needed subway 
system throughout the city. The New York Chapter 
has prepared a detailed proposal of a comprehensive 
slum clearance and housing program. The en- 
couraging responsee of building trades unions to 
this program has led to the organization of the 
Workers’ Federation for Housing. The New York 
Chapter is playing a leading part in the populariza- 
tion of the above project. New York is also pressing 
for the inauguration of an extensive Research and 
Planning project which will involve the employment 
of a large technical staff. The latter project is 
arousing wide interest among unemployed technical 
men. Undoubtedly other chapters will come for- 
ward with similar plans in the near future. 


Endorsement of H.R. 7598 Likely 


The path is clear then for the discussion of our 
problems at* the Convention. In all likelihood the 
convention will go on record endorsing the Work- 
ers’ Unemployment Insurance Bill. In the event 
that our convention endorses this Bill, we could 
send delegates to the Unemployment Insurance 
Congress called for in Washington on January 5, 
6 and 7, 


A public works program following our first state- 
ment of principles will be an important considera- 
tion. 


We must establish our relationship to other labor 
organizations, technical and non-technical, as a 
matter of procedure in carrying on our work. 


Minimum Program Necessary 


The call to the convention appears on another 
page. It is very comprehensive and broad, and was 
purposely made so. It is our firm belief that the 
present crisis requires the unity and unified action 
of all technicians. There must be a minimum 
program upon which we all agree. We do not expect 
that all delegates will present proposals meeting 
with immediate endorsement from the other dele- 
gates, but we do hope that the spirit of the conven- 
tion will be such as to bring about national unity 
and the friendly cooperation of every technical man 
and woman. Given the impetus of this convention, 
and the energy and earnestness characteristic of 
the FEDERATION in the first year, there is no 
reason why we cannot go forward to new victories 
with a trebled membership. 


J. K. 


FOP Ac B.C. AND) -F: 


F-L-A-S -f 


Three new chapters now take their place on the 
growing roster of the Federation as a result of the 
tour of our National Organizer, Foster Hamilton. 
The following telegrams were received just in time 
for inclusion in the Bulletin. 
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DETROIT MICH DEC 5 1934 
FEDERATION OF ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
CHEMISTS AND TECHNICIANS 

GREETINGS STOP THE YOUNGEST BROTHER- 
HOOD OF THE FEDERATION SALUTES YOU STOP 
OVERWHELMING VICTORY TO THE TUNE OF 
SIXTY FOUR TO SEVENTEEN STOP WE AWAIT 
INFORMATION AND INSTRUCTIONS FROM YOU 
AND ARE EAGER TO WORK WITH YOU FOR A 
BIGGER AND MORE POWERFUL FEDERATION 

ARMIN ROEMER 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 5, 1934 


GREETINGS FROM LATEST ADDITION TO FED- 
ERATION CLEVELAND CHAPTER, FORMED TUES- 
DAY EVENING, THIRTY ATTENDING, SIXTEEN 
JOINING. TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN, CLAYTON L. 
AIKEN, 10304 LEE AVENUE, CLEVELAND — TEM- 
PORARY SECRETARY, PHILIP SHARNOFF, 129171 
ST. CLAIR AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

PHILIP SHARNOFF. 


The Rochester Chapter, whose name was omitted 
from the telegram published in the November 
BULLETIN, completes the trio. WELCOME! 


Convention 
Accomodations 


All chapters and organizations sending delegates 
to the Convention, should forward their names to 
the National Secretary as soon as possible. 

The Convention proceedings will be held in the 
Allerton Hotel—710 North Michigan Avenue. A 
block of rooms have been reserved at the following 
rates per day: 

Single room With running Water... ssusssenee $1.25 
Double room with running water (twin beds) 2.25 
Single room with private bath eee isda PLO 
Double room with private bath (twin beds)..... 3.00 
Two-room Suites with private bath (suitable 

for 4 or 5 persons—single beds) per person 1.25 

We have been able to obtain a one and one third 
reduction for round trips on the Lehigh Railroad, 
B. & O. Railroad and M. C. Railroad. For a party 
of 15 or more we ean obtain a private pullman sleep- 
ing car. 

Buses are running special excursions during this 
time. 


SR EN A RR NS ARE 
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Our Productive Capacity 


by Dr.Walter Polakov 


Dr. Polakov, former consultant to the Tennesee Valley Authority, is one of 
America’s foremost authorities on industrial planning and engineering. 


The following study is an analysis of the relation between America’s real 
productive capacity and its average consumption during the last decade. 


President Roosevelt in one of his messages em- 
phasized the fact that this country ‘‘just grew’’. 
This growth was first toward the expansion of fron- 
tiers. It was followed by the expansion of the means 
of production. There was no preconceived plan, no 
vision, no integration in this growth. A simple pre- 
cept furnished the primitive philosophy; ‘‘He shall 
take who has the power, he shall keep who ecan.”’ 
It was an individualistic scramble — at least for 
those who had the power. 

Since the bubble of our touted prosperity has 
burst upon contact with the pointed facts that we 
have no more West to open, no foreign markets to 
conquer, and no domestic purchasing power, we 
have plunged headlong into depression. By now we 
are in the fifth year of our fall and the bottom is 
not vet in sight. 


America’s High! Standard of Living A Myth 

Small wonder that the paradox of want amid 
plenty urgently calls for a solution. Here we deal 
with two terms, ‘‘want’’ and ‘‘plenty’’. Are they 
true to fact and are they coexistent? The United 
States census and the Brookings Institution’s second 
volume ‘‘America’s Capacity to Consume’’ leave no 
doubt that misery exists, and that the high standard 
of living commonly associated with the United 
States is a myth. Some 78% of American families 
had monetary incomes not sufficient to maintain the 
standards of health and decency even in the glorious 
days of 1929. 

But what about our famous ‘plenty’? Today no 
one believes in the bromide that we ever had over- 
production, for the fact of underconsumption by the 
masses has been repeatedly and reliably proven. 
This, taken for granted, raises two questions: 

(1) Why do we have underconsumption? 

(i. e. Why don’t the people eat cake if they 
can’t buy bread?) 

(2) If the people could buy the goods and serv- 
ices they need so sorely, are there plants 
enough and material enough to satisfy every 
requirement? 

The eminent American engineer, Henry L. Gantt, 
gave an answer to the first query some fifteen years 
ago. ‘‘The answer is simple enough and plain. The 
aim of our efficiency has not been to produce goods 


but to harvest dollars. If we could harvest more 
dollars by producing fewer goods, we produced the 
fewer goods ... But the production of goods was 
always secondary to the securing of dollars.’’ The 
banker, Mr, A. Wiggin, testifying before one of the 
Congressional committees, recently admitted that: 
“The manufacturer keeps on manufacturing goods 
as long as his customers demand them and as long 
as he can sell them at a profit, and when he cannot 
sell them at a profit, he begins to reduce his produc- 
tion.’’ In other words our profit system has become 
unprofitable. 


An Excess Productive Capacity of 100% 

As to our second question, the correct answer has 
been sensed by many for some time past, as is 
evidenced by such current phrases as “‘economy of 
abundance’’, ‘‘stupidity of poverty’’, and so on. 
But to what extent was this belief in our ability to 
produce plenty for all the result of wishful think- 
ing? Have we really enough natural resources? 
Have we enough plant and equipment? Have we ade- 
quate knowledge? Have we enough man power? 

Heretofore only three attempts have been made to 
answer some of these questions, at least partially, 
in terms approximating scientific accuracy. The 
first of these was made by Doctors Wellesly Mitchell 
and H. 8. Person in the Columbia University Com- 
mission’s report which estimated our excess pro- 
ductive capacity at something less than 100%. The 
work of this Commission was more in the nature 
of an assay rather than an exhaustive statistical or 
engineering research. It was based upon the an- 
swers to some two hundred questionaires freely an- 
swered by men who knew the industry and its po- 
tentiality from life-long first-hand experience. It 
was the consensus of their judgment. 

The second attempt was that of Brookings Institu- 
tion which dared to face the physical facts rather 
than confine itself to statistical abstractions. They 
failed pathetically in this attempt because, instead 
of examining the productive capacity, they accept- 
ed all the limiting factors existing in 1929 as a bona 
fide status quo not subject to readjustment. More- 
over, their research covered but some 40% of the 
industrial production and even then they had to ad- 
mit that, during the palmy days of 1929 prosperity, 
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the people of this country were unable to load our 
industrial plants above 81%. 
A Recent Survey That Confirms Our Estimates 

The most recent survey on our national potential 
productive capacity (N.S.P.P.C.), sponsored by Mr. 
Langdon Post and directed by Harold Loeb, has 
just released the summary of its findings and con- 
elusions. It is noteworthy that as a whole this elab- 
orate survey of actual data, Government statistics 
tempered by trade associations’ criticisms, etc., has 
come remarkably close to Doctors Mitchell’s and 
Person’s report. 

This survey presents many unique features hereto- 
fore disregarded in studies of this nature. Strangely 
enough it started at the beginning. It determined 
the rate at which our natural resources could be 
made available for further processing and applica- 
tion, including in this all arable land and forest as 
well as mineral resources, fuel and energy sources. 
Then it proceeded to analyze, step by step, the con- 
secutive stage in the processing of raw materials. 
Starting, for instance, with the potential output of 
iron ore, it inquired into the capacity of blast fur- 
naces and Bessemer converters from castings and 
ingots to rolled shapes and sheet steel, allocating 
same to automobiles and roofing, railways and kit- 
chen utensils, shoe nails and mosquito screens. 


What Is the Practical Limit to the Production of 
Consumer Goods? 


Watching at every step for the bottle necks in. 


productive equipment, it studied the interchange- 
ability of machinery and product together with pos- 
sible substitutes. Likewise, the supplies entering 
manufacturing processes and the capacity of their 
production has been estimated, allocated, and the po- 
tential supply determined. At last the stage of fin- 
ished consumer goods was reached, at which point 
the question arose: ‘‘What’s the use of having more 
shoes than we can wear out?’’ In other words, what 
is the practical limit to the production of consumer 
goods, provided that there are no restrictions in 
the form of a limited purchasing power? A million- 
aire may spend ten times as much on food as the 
average man by buying caviar and champagne and 
feeding his retinue of servants and guests, but the 
physiological requirements of an adequate balanced 
diet are as compulsory to him as the law of gravita- 
tion. 
Our Standard of Living Does Not Measure Up to 
Accepted Standards 

What, then, would be the yardstick with which to 
measure the practical productive capacity? The na- 
tional survey has accepted a tentative budget of a 
healthy and comfortable standard of life, which is 
a composite of partial budgets previously worked 
out and accepted as authoritative. Thus the liberal 
diet by Stiebling and Ward, Department of Agri- 
culture, was taken as a yardstick for food produc- 
tion and food industries; modified budgets for fam- 
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ilies in Berkley, Calif., served as a yardstick for 
the budget on clothing, household goods and fur- 
nishings, etc.; data of the Committee on Costs of 
Medical Care and those of Milbank Fund were used 
to evaluate health services needed, while the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the Social Studies 
Commission of the American Historical Association 
were the guide posts in determining the educational 
requirements, and so on. 

That we as a nation do not measure up to any of 
these standards is evident. But that we have even 
more than enough of the means to satisfy these re- 
quirements for every inhabitant of the United States 
is the essential fact established by the experts of the 
N.S.P.P.C. 

Our Capacity to Produce Is Out of All Proportion 
to Our Actual Consumption 

Let us examine some of the figures as they appear 
in these ponderous tabulations. The majority of our 
population has existed for years on an ‘‘emergency’”’ 
diet, substituting bread and sweets for more whole- 
some but expensive milk, meat and fresh vegetables. 
In 1929 we produced a little over 46 billion pounds 
of milk, against the needed estimate of 79 billions. 
At the same time we consumed over 10 billion pounds 
of sugar, whereas 7 billion pounds would have kopt 
us in better health. We have eaten over 20 billion 
pounds of bread and other flour products, whereas 
a proper diet calls for only about 614 billion pounds 
of starchy food. At the same time we consumed 
only about one-half of the required fruits, poultry, 
meats and so on. Could we have produced these 
needed items in sufficient quantity? The answer is 
unequivocally yes. And while in some instanees it 
would require a few years to make the necessary 
readjustment in farming, we can produce over 30 
billion pounds of meat, enough milk, enough fruit, 
ete., to feed our entire population according to De- 
partment of Agriculture standards, if only we had 
money enough to buy the food. 

Our people go shabbily clothed and poorly shod. 
Even in 1929 the average man and boy could buy but, 
one suit every other year. 

A modest estimate of our capacity to produce 
articles of wearing apparel shows that we can pro- 
duce 79 million men’s suits instead of 29 million; 21 
million overcoats instead of 9; 400 millon shirts in- 
stead of 173. As to women’s wear, we could make 
their hearts glad by manufacturing 60 million coats 
instead of 23; and 532 million dresses and frocks in- 
stead of 206. As to hosiery we need not worry over 
the runs or tears considering that our capacity to 
produce them is well in excess of a billion pairs a 
year. Lastly, we can produce 550 million pairs of 
shoes, whereas it -is not at all likely that we could 
wear out more than 394 million, even if they were as 
shoddy and undurable as when the volume of sale 
depended upon quick deterioration. 


Editors Note:— The second half of this article by Mr. 
Polakov will appear in the next issue of the Bulletin. 
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Out of Site - Out of Luck 


EVERAL months ago, through the direct efforts 

of the Federation, the following clause govern- 
ing wage rates for technical men was included in 
the Public Works Administration regulations :— 


“Engineers, architects and other professional and 
subprofessional employees engaged in duties normally 
done at the site of the project shall receive at least 
the prevailing rates for the various types of service 
to be rendered, provided that in no. case shall pro- 
fessional employees receive less than the following 
weekly compensation for 40 howrs or less irrespective 
of the number of hours employed: $36.00 in the 
northern zone; $33.00 in the central zone; and $30.00 
in the southern zone. Where the working week is 
longer than 40 hours, weekly compensation shall be 
increased proportionally. 


Compensation under this paragraph shall be subject 
to the approval of the Government Engineer.” 


HAROLD L. ICKES, 


April 24, 1934. Administrator. 


While accepting the clause in good faith, the full 
significance of the many legal phrases was not im- 
mediately apparant to the Federation. The inelu- 
sion of this clause after the regulations had been 
adopted was very definitely a victory for the organ- 
ization, it being only through our organized efforts 
that recognition was accorded our Federation. It 
is now obvious, however, that, through trieky 
phrasing, the P.W.A. authority had sueceeded in 
confusing the fight for decent working conditions 
for technical men. We know now that our fight is 
only beginning. 


Clause Applies ‘‘On the Site’’ Only 


What have been some of the experiences on the 
projects? The Pennsylvania R.R. was granted $85,- 
000,000 for the electrification of its lines. Through 
a subsidiary company, Gibbs and Hill, a technical 
staff was hired at salaries ranging from $90 per 
month to $165 per month, the average wage for the 
majority of the men being approximately $125 per 
month. To our complaints against these low wage 
seales, the P.W.A. answered: ‘‘ All the labor econdi- 
tions of the P.W.A. apply only to work done ON 
THE SITE. The P.W.A. does not apply Bulletin 
No. 2 on construction regulation to any of the rail- 
road work which it is financing. It is not the inten- 
tion of the P.W.A. to govern the services or working 
conditions of the independent engineers on the elec- 
trification program.’’ 


Lower Costs At Expense of Unemployed 


The design of incinerators for the City of New 
York, to be financed by P.W.A. funds, is being ear- 
ried out mainly by relief workers. Their rate of pay 
is $27 per week, although a number of Civil Service 


men who are also on these projects receive $2,920 
per year (which we claim is the prevailing wage in 
N.Y.C. The P.W.A. has tentatively stated that 
they can do nothing, since salaries will not be 
charged to the P.W.A. Thus, public bodies which 
have control of relief monies (50% of which comes 
from P.W.A. appropriations) can make good use of 
the unfortunate position of the unemployed, and get 
their projects at lower costs resulting from sub- 
sistence wage schedules. This was clearly demon- 
strated when, in the days of C.W.A., many publie 
bodies withdrew their P.W.A. requests because of 
the cheaper costs obtainable through work relief 
projects. 


In Chicago, Orton Crane and Shovel Co. is pay- 
ing its technical staff 40 cents per hour on P.W.A. 
work. Fabrication shops are underpaying their 
technical squads for steel fabrication on post offices 
and other structures being erected with P.W.A. 
funds. 


The Administration’s answer on this phase is as 
follows: ‘‘In this connection, will advise that Mac- 
Clintie Marshall are subcontractors for the fabrica- 
tion of the steel to be used in this project. This 
work would fall, of course, under the classification 
of the production of materials, and would not be 
subject to P.W.A. regulations. ..... since the work 
will be carried on in a location other than AT THE 
SITE of the project. I regret that there is nothing 
from the standpoint of the P.W.A. that can be done 
in this connection.’’ Two reasons—if one fails the 
other does the trick! 


Government Violates Own Regulations 


In connection with the above, it is pertinent to 
point out that the Federal government itself is 
violating the regulations. In the Navy Yards, many 
technical men who are employed (only a stone’s 
throw from the SITE) on warships design under P. 
W.A. allotments, are paid $1,440 to $1,620 per year, 
considerably below the minimum allowed by the 
regulatory clause. These salaries are not the excep- 
tion, but prevail throughout en the P.W.A. projects, 
and they tend to lower the living standards of all 
technical men. 


The solution to this situation resolves itself into 
a two-fold campaign, involving all technical men di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in Public Works. A 
nationwide campaign must be carried on to bring 
about a satisfactory revision of the P.W.A. regula- 
tions, so that no loopholes will remain, The ‘on the 
site’ clause must be eliminated, a wage scale must be 
established with the Federation code figures as the 
base, public works must be extended and enlarged 
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to include every category of technical men. Every 
chapter should immediately initiate petition, letter 
writing, and signature campaigns involving all tech- 
nical men in its region, and especially those on the 
projects. The Founders’ Societies, professional and 
all other local associations must be contacted. They 
must be urged to aet jointly with us in carrying out 
this campaign through delegations to local P.W.A. 
bodies, protests to Washington, and sending com- 
mittees to the project officials. 

The second and most vital part of this campaign 
involves the building of strong ORGANIZATION 
on the various projects, and in all places employing 
technical men. The degree of success we will achieve, 
in obtaining those economic standards and working 
conditions to which we are entitled, depends directly 
upon the effectiveness with which the local chapters 
carry on their organizational work. The Organiza- 
tion Committees of each chapter should make spe- 
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cial efforts to bring about solid organization on 
every P.W.A. project. Establish active groups on 
these projects, which will not only recruit members 
to the Federation, but will form office committees 
who ean present protests to the authorities. Where 
there are no Federation men at present, the men 
can be involved and activised in the campaigns 
through the use of bulletins, leaflets, letters, etc. 
They can thus be kept informed of all the facts and 
of the tasks required of them. 

The success of our organizational work will de- 
termine beyond all regulatory clauses what our 
working conditions will be. A strong project or- 
ganization can bring about increased wages and im- 
proved office conditions and stabilize employment. 
Only such organization can be the guarantee that 
any regulations established on P.W.A. projects shall 
be to the best interests of the employees. 

Martin Cooper 


Chicago Chapter Tackles 
Transportation Projects 


The Projects Committee of the Chapter is spon- 
soring a comprehensive subway program which 
would go far towards solving the transportation 
problem of Chicago. All existing elevated lines to 
be extended to the city limits—elimination of all 
grade crossings—establishment of feeder bus lines 
in outlying distriets—an immediate start on con- 
struction of a comprehensive subway system, with 
separate tracks for expresses, lines to be two miles 
apart in some sections of the most densely popu- 
lated areas of the city, with diagonal lines radiat- 
ing from the center of the city—these in sketchy 
outline are some of the proposals contained in the 
program. 

Within the past thirty years, the transportation 
problem of Chicago has been studied by various 
groups, with a considerable outlay of money. With 
the onset of the depression the whole question was 
shelved. The population of this vast area is forced 
to ride in obsolete, noisy cars, on antiquated ele- 
vated railway lines, and in dilapidated motor busses. 
The entire Northwest and Southwest sides are left 
without any rapid transit facilities except for a few 
steam lines with highly inadequate service. 


Past Proposals Proved Futile 


Chieago is notoriously backward in providing 
publie institutions, which are of the utmost im- 
portance to the majority of the population. Al- 
though hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 


spent on surveys and planning for the city, the 
surveys were often biased to show needs, which, if 
satisfied, would benefit only powerful interests. 
Where some degree of objectivity has been attained, 
as in the Strayer Report for the Chicago Publie 
School System, the recommendations were simply 
disregarded. Plans for many necessary structures 
have been discontinued at a time when unemploy- 
ment reaches unparalleled beights. 

The Chapter has grave responsibilities before it. 
Socially necessary projects must be initiated and 
completed, to preserve a proper standard of com- 
munity life. The growth of the city exceeds by far 
the improvements made in the past five years. Old 
structures have become useless and a menace to 
life and health. Thousands upon thousands are un- 
employed, especially in the building and related 
trades, and nowhere is the percentage of unemployed 
technical men greater than in this city. Nothing 
short of the employment of these men at union rates 
and professional scales can be considered satis- 
factory. 

The development of this Transportation Project is 
part of an extensive public works program drawn 
up by the Projects Committee, which is based on the 
‘Statement of Principles’’ published in the Septem- 
ber ‘Bulletin.’ In addition, the Committee is propos- 
ing the establishment of a Research and Planning 
project to plan housing, schools, hospitals, and other 
publie buildings, as well as sanitation and water 
supply. 
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Economy In The Civil Service 


The reports at the Second National Conference, 
held in New York on Sunday, September 30th, 
clearly showed the problems that confront the Civil 
Service employees. 

In 1933 the government spoke of reemployment, 
increased pay and shorter hours as its program; 
but what was the government’s attitude towards its 
own employees? The following are quotations from 
Serial Nos. R22 and R38 Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. 8. Department of Labor Bulletin on Trend of 
Employment : 


‘“‘There were 19,027 fewer employees on the 
payrolls of the United States Government in 
August 1933 than in August 1932. This is a de- 
crease of 3.3%.’’ 


“‘and 10,380 fewer employees in July 1933 
than in June 1933.”’ 


These statistics do not cover the cities, states or 
counties which have decreased their forces tremen- 
dously. 


Civil Service Jobs Insecure 


Most of the economies practiced by the Federal, 
State and Municipal governments have been at the 
expense of the government employees and in every 
case the technical men are the most severely af- 
fected. It must be remembered that the reason why 
great numbers of technical men found their way 
into the Civil Service despite the low rates of pay, 
was the prevalent notion of the tenure of position. 
Any one in the government’s employ was thought 
to have a lifetime job and consequently other things 
were overlooked or discounted. Now, however, we 
know that the tenure of the Civil Service employee 
is not permanent and in the present period very 
unstable. In addition there have been a series of 
wholesale broadsides on the Civil Service Laws. 
There have been discharges without trial, salary 
cuts below the legally fixed minimum rates, and 
substitutions of Civil Service employees by Relief 
Workers at fractions of the Civil Service salary 
rates. 


Against these attacks there has been no broad, 
unified defense. There has not been a strongly or- 
ganized force to lead the Civil Service employees 
in protection of their own interests. The only de- 
fense that has been resorted to by any significant 
number of these workers has been in the nature of 
temporary associations for the purpose of suing the 
State or the City as the case may be, charging il- 
legal dismissal, violation of this or that Civil Serv- 
ice law, and the like. 


Wage Differentials Unfair 


In addition to the situation outlined above, there 
are many serious problems that confront the Civil 
Service technical employees in every region, that 
can be corrected only by aggresive organization on 
a national scale. The differentials in pay in the 
various states in the Union—transitmen in Alabama 
from $900 to $1,700—in Missouri from $1,400 to 
$2,700—in Wisconsin from $1,100 to $1,900 per 
annum, although the cost of living indices as given 
out by the Department of Labor Bulletin on Retail 
Prices as of June 2, 1934, were: 


Birmingham, Ala. ................ 102.7 
BE Louis; Moly cisco. Deny. 105.8 
Milwaukee, Wisc. ............0 105.6 


From this, one certainly can find no justification 
for the wage differential indicated above. Civil 
Service employees’ salaries are fixed and are thus 
at the mercy of the fluctuations in the cost of living. 
The N.R.A., the A.A.A., and the many other steps 
in the present governmental program, have pro- 
duced a period of inflation in addition to a rise in 
the cost of living. This has, of course, acted as a cut 
in the real wages of the Civil Service employees 
which sorely aggravates the several salary cuts, pay- 
less furloughs and other schemes which have steadily 
decreased the earnings of government employees. 


In these issues there is the full possibility of 
arousing every Civil Service technical employee for 
a determined organizational campaign to ameliorate 
his poor working conditions. 


Chapters Take Lead in Action 


At present only the New York and District of 
Columbia Chapters have been taking the lead on 
these issues. The D. C. Chapter, being composed at 
present wholly of government employees, would 
naturally need no encouragement on this account. 
The Denver Chapter has been carrying on work for 
its members employed in the Reclamation Service. 
The New York Chapter has been working among 
the technical men tm the City service and at this 
writing has just issued the first paper to be pub- 
lished svnecifically for technical employees in the 
Civil Service in the City of New York, and has al- 
ready won a number of concessions. 


We are fast approaching the National Convention 
and it is necessary for every Chapter to orient itself 
so that a real campaign for Civil Service technical 
men is carried out and that at the Convention a 
complete program can be determined based on our 
experience in this work, J. E. 
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Social Insuranee - - 
A Definite Need 


A National Congress for Unemployment and 
Social Insurance will meet in Washington, D. C., 
on January 5th, 6th, and 7th. 

The Congress, at which more than 5,000 dele- 
gates will be present, will formulate a compre- 
hensive plan for all forms of social insurance 
based on the principles embodied in the Workers 
Unemployment and Social Insurance Bill, H. R. 
7598. 

With more than 20 million people or approxim- 
ately one fifth of the population of the United States 
completely dependent for subsistence on Federal or 
local relief, it is quite plain that present hand to 
mouth measures including recent proposals for sub- 
sistence homesteads are no satisfactory solutions to 
the problem of the unemployed. 

Relief measures such as these, can provide at best 
only a bare minimum of food and shelter, and then 
only after depriving the unemployed of their last 
trace of self-respect. 

To insure economic protection for all American 
workers, a scientific Unemployment Insurance Bill 
is needed. 

Such a Bill must insure all workers including 
technical men against any lowering of their liv- 
ing standards... 

It must increase purchasing power. It must 
stimulate productivity in the interests of a 
higher living standard and lead to a necessary 
redistribution of wealth now withheld from cir- 
culation. 

Last year after a comparison of a number of pro- 
posed measures, most of the chapters of the Federa- 
tion felt that only one bill could really achieve the 
ends outlined above. That bill was known as the 
Workers Unemployment and Social Insurance Bill, 
H.R. 7598. 


Organizations Endorse Lundeen Bill 

Since this bill was introduced into the 73rd Con- 
eress by Representative Lunden, it has been en- 
dorsed by over 2,400 locals of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, by the regular Conventions of five In- 
ternational Unions, including the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers, the Mine 
Mill and Smelter Workers, the Molders Union of 
North America and the United Textile Workers of 
America. 

In addition, the Workers’ Bill has been endorsed 
by six state bodies of the A.F. of L. and by the City 
Councils of over 70 cities including Bridgeport, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Buffalo, Can- 
ton, Toledo, Milwaukee, Racine. 

The principles of the Bill are simple but effective. 

For instanee, it is the only Bill definitely pro- 
viding for all those now unemployed. The Federa- 
tion members will notice in scanning other bills that 
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they all set up some previous empioyment require- 
ment, thus entirely eliminating from their benefits 
the present number of unemployed. 

It is the only bill that guarantees payments 
throughout the period of unemployment. Other bills 
limit payments to periods varying from 10 weeks 
to six months. The Wagner-Lewis Bill, for instance, 
which has been endorsed by the Administration, pro- 
vides only for workers who have been employed for 
10 consecutive weeks before the bill goes into effect, 
and then it only allows them relief for ten weeks a 
year. Where they are to forage the rest of the time 
has not yet been entirely determined.. 

Bill Effective Immediately 

The Workers’ Bill is the cnly bill that would go 
into effect immediately after its passage and not 
depend on some waiting period, in most cases one 
to two: years. 

It is the only bill that guarantees payments during 
strikes and lockouts. 

As to actual amount of compensation, the bill pro- 
vides that it must be equal to the average wages 
that workers should earn if permitted to work in 
their normal occupation and localities, and in no 
case less than a fixed minimum health and decency 
level. 

It seems fairly certain that the next session of 
Congress will do something about unemployment in- 
surance. It is essential, therefore, that all who need 
insurance—and that means the vast majority of the 
population—should unite in an effort to secure an 
insurance bill which will protect them. 

For this reason a National Congress for Unem- 
ployment and Social Insurance will be held in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 5—7. The delegates to this Congress, 
elected by trade unions, fraternal, church, and other 
organizations, will jointly draw up a bill, based upon 
the principles outlined above, which will be intro- 
duced into the 74th Congress of the U.S. 

This will be the most important step yet taken in 
the movement for a social insurance plan based upon 
the premise that it is the obligation of government 
and industry to compensate for losses through un- 
employment beyond the control of the workers, 


@ 
Action In Chicago 


After repeated correspondence, conferences, and 
appeals to the Relief Authorities to rescind a 
relief cut of 10-35% and a layoff of 1,300 relief 
workers, the Chapter decided to intensify its eam- 
paign in defense of the standards of the men on 
relief work. It united its strength with other white 
collar groups to form a United Action Committee. 
This Committee then joined with the Cook County 
United Action Committee for the purpose of organ- 
izing a march on November 24th, in protest against 
the eut and demanding union wages. 
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The Federation took an active part in the ar- 
rangements for the march. At a mass meeting of 
the unemployed, the reasons for participation in 
and plans for the march were discussed, and leaflets 
were issued for distribution. These developments 
have brought the chapter face to face with the fact 
that technical men have the same problems as all 
other labor organizations, and that their salvation 
hes in joint action with them. The Relief Committee 
continues to grow as a result of these actions, and 
is looking forward towards making the Cook County 
Committee permanent. 


Organize In Private Industry 


The Chicago chapter has succeeded in organizing 
a local in a chemical plant in the Calumet Region. 
This is the first step in carrying out a new policy of 
organizing locals of the Federation in the various 
offices and plants. They ave to be formed on the 
basis of dealing with the grievances as they are 
specifically found in each office, rather than that 
of abstract appeals for organization for a hazy 
‘collective bargaining.’ 


This is an important step, for, by rooting the Fed- 
eration in private industry, the Chapter is earry- 
ing on its struggles for improving the wages and 
conditions of the employed technical man. 


fh. &. Group 
Announees Courses 


Supplementing the work in the study groups now func- 
tioning, the following series of lectures will begin in 
January. There will be four series of 12 lectures each. 


They are: 


GRAPHIC DESIGN — J. Franklin Whitman, Jr. 
Mondays at 8:30 beginning January 7th. 


THE PLANNING OF A CITY—Prof. Eugene Schoen 
Wednesdays at 8:30 beginning Jan. 9th. 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE — 
Percival Goodman 
Thursdays at 7:30 beginning Jan. 10th. 


PROBLEMS IN STRUCTURAL DESIGN — 
William Hoffberg 
Thursdays at 8:30 beginning Jan. 10th. 


There will be a fee of $2.00 per series. Members of 
the Research and Study Group will be admitted free, 
For further information communicate with the secretary 
of the R. S. Group, Leonard Scheer, 119 East 18th Street. 
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Hospital Technicians 


Today the majority of applicants for jobs as 
hospital technicians are college men. Under the 
guise of being offered an opportunity for gaining 
practical experience, these technicians are taken 
into the hospital laboratories without any remuner- 
ation whatsoever. In some instances they are prom- 
ised a job at the end of a year, but this never ma- 
terializes. In all of his time at the hospital the 
‘volunteer’ actually carries out the responsible work 
for which the hospital would have to maintain a 
paid technician. Thus hospital laboratories enjoy 
the free use of technical help at the expense of 
hospital technicians. 

What happens when the ‘volunteer’ technician be- 
gins to seek a paying job? He finds that every 
laboratory is closed to him because it, in turn, is 
utilizing ‘volunteers.’ The final outcome of this un- 
fair method of servicing hospitals with unpaid tech- 
nicians is the lowering of the living standards of 
all technicians to starvation levels. This practice 
is growing more and more widespread and has al- 
ready begun to filter into other technical fields. 

Why do technicians volunteer? Because they are 
not fully conscious of the consequences. They still 
believe in promises of jobs, they still retain illusions 
of professionalism and individual opportunity, and, 
what is more important, they have not yet been 
shown a way out. Educated and trained technicians 
have every right to refuse to be thus exploited in 
their chosen field of work. But such refusal must 
take the form of concrete action against continued 
oppresion and lowering of living standards. The 
erux of our whole problem is ORGANIZATION. 
Paid Technicians Also Affected 

What action can be undertaken through organ- 
ization? Our demands for immediate and specific 
needs serve as central points for action. Among 
medical technicians the major demand is abolition 
of the ‘volunteer system’ and adequate pay for all 
laboratory technicians on the job. Not only is this 
the concern of unemployed and ‘volunteer’ tech- 
nicians, but also of those still working on a paid 
basis, since the continuance of the ‘volunteer system’ 
threatens their own jobs. By waging an active cam- 
paign to gain further demands, such as more jobs, 
adequate rates of pay, ete., the technicians will be 
carrying out a program that will ultimately lead to 
a better standard of living. Such a goal is not held 
out as an empty utopian promise; it is possible of 
vealization, but through ORGANIZATION and 
ACTION. 

Such organization has already shown results in 
the Technicians’ Section of the New York Chapter. 
The latter has effectively stopped the further sub- 
stitution of ‘volunteers’ for paid workers in the city 
hospitals. 

Let’s fight the bogey of passivity and submission. 
Organized action CAN and WILL win! H. Dash 
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Steel Draftsmen - - 
ORGANIZE 


HE rat-tat-tat-tat of the riveting hammer is a 
sound as foreign to our ears today as was the 
whirring of an airplane propeller thirty years ago. 
Steel construction is practically at a standstill. The 
quiet of the morgue pervades almost every fabricat- 
ing shop and structural drafting room in the 
country. Yet, as late as 1929, there were not enough 
structural draftsmen to be had. Today 80% or more 
of them walk the streets—unemployed. 


Working conditions, even in the best of times, 
were far from satisfactory. The average drafting 
room was poorly lighted and, more often, badly 
ventilated. Shop details were always wanted in a 
hurry—therefore plenty of overtime. It was not 
at all uncommon to work seventy and eighty hours 
a week for weeks at a stretch. Recollections of the 
monotonous grind of turning out reams of beam, 
column and plate girder details, affords little pleas- 
ure to the writer. Nor does he recall, with joy the 
memory of the many drafting rooms where a mo- 
ment’s conversation with one’s neighbor called 
forth icy stares from the squad boss or the ‘chief.’ 
Then—bang! The job was finished and the ‘boys’ 
would be laid off. Dismissals usually came without 
any advance notice. First we broke our necks to 
get the details out on time. Then—idleness—until 
we had hunted up another job where we again went 
through the same process. 


Low Wages In Best Of Times 


In the ‘good old days’ a bricklayer earned from 
one and one-half to twice as much as an experienced 
detailer. The former went through a period of one 
or two years apprenticeship. The latter, in many 
cases, was college trained. Then he spent years 
over the board before he reached the average top 
salary of fifty to sixty dollars per 44 or 48 hour 
week—this in the best paying companies. In Amer- 
ican Bridge, MeClinti¢ and Marshall, Post and 
McCord, Ingalls Iron and many others the salary 
range was nearer thirty-five to forty-five dollars 
per week. But then, the bricklayer was ORGAN- 
IZED! 


Today the average fabricator of structural steel 
‘throws in’ the structural details for nothing or 
next to nothing. Anything to land the job! The 
reasons for this situation are not difficult to find. 


A common practice, at the present time, is that of 
sending work out of town to be detailed. The drafts- 
men in the smaller cities tied down, in many ¢ases, 
because of homes bought in the boom days, are 
faced with the problem of taking whatever is of- 
fered or suffering more months of unemployment. 
This practice has become a powerful weapon in the 
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hands of the fabricator. Through this means the 
latter has succeeded in forcing down the wages of 
the draftsmen in the larger cities by the threat that 
the details can be done for half the price out of 
town. The out of town draftsman thus becomes the 
unwilling tool of the fabricator and, by the above 
means, becomes the medium used to force down 
the wages of both groups to subsistence levels. 


Work Sent Where Labor Is Cheap 


Appropriations have been made for a number of 
post offices and other buildings to be included in 
the Public Works Program (a far from adequate 
one it is true) of the Federal Government. The 
structural work is being sent to the smaller towns 
where lower wages prevail. The work, in many of 
these towns, is placed on a piecework basis so that 
greater quantity can be turned out for the same 
price. To prevent such conditions, to bring about 
uniform fair wages, hours and conditions, the struc- 
tural draftsmen in every center must be organized. 


Two courses lie before us. The one leads to 
passive and spineless inactivity—to a hopeless, 
fatalistic take-it-on-the-chin attitude where the 
fabricator pays us what he pleases, even though it 
be 40 or 60 cents an hour and rushes the very life 
out of us in the process. The other is that of rapid 
and effective organization in every city and town in 
the country—wherever there are structural drafts- 
men. Pi B, 


rR. 8. Group Works 


For Convention 


THE Research and Study Group of the N. Y. Chap- 

ter is now engaged in preparing statistical data, 
charts and posters for the coming National Conven- 
tion, analysing the growth and composition of the 
Federation. 


With a two week exhibition, which opened with 
a party on November 24th, the R. and 8. Group has 
definitely established itself as an important branch 
of activity in the New York Chapter. Although the 
limited available wall space eliminated the late 
comers, the variety and number of exhibits submit- 
ted by the members testify to the interest this 
eroup can attract. 


Among the other activities of the Group are the 
plans for the Emergency Municipal Art Center 
which the architects are preparing, and for which 
the Engineers will design the steel. In addition, 
designs are being developed for pins, the ‘Bulletin’ 
cover, and the Federation charter. 
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Macy’s Underselis - - 
and Underpays 


ACY’S ads for the past five years have pointed 
“with justifiable pride to the staff of expert 
technicians employed in our Bureau of Standards.’’ 


During these years, despite many individual com- 
plaints, the salaries paid these technicians remained 
at the same low ‘relief level.’ 


The F.A.E.C.T. succeeded in organizing the tech- 
nical employees of the Bureau of Standards 100%. 
The following action then took place. 


A letter was sent to Macy as follows :— 


Mr. Percy Straus, President 
R. H. Macy & Company, 
34th Street & Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


It has ‘been brought to our attention that chemists 
and other laboratory workers are employed in the 
Bureau of Standards in your establishment at work 
in numerous cases requiring special skill and train- 
ing, at salary rates not at all commensurate with the 
work they perform, and generally far lower than the 
salary rates prevailing for similar work in the pro- 
fession. 


We enclose herewith, a copy of Grade Classifica- 
tions for technical employees compiled by us for the 
National Recovery Administration and the Public 
Works Administration. You will note that the func- 
tions in general as well as some specific examples of 
work performed by each grade are given. Please 
note particularly the marked sections. The mnimum 
salary rates indicated are those which prevail in this 
region and are considerably lower than those recently 
arrived at by twenty-one technical societies meeting 
in the Metropolitan Regional Committee of Engineers 
Employment and Salaries. 


Inasmuch as the rates paid in your store ($14, $18, 
and $25 per week) are so far at variance with the 
prevailing rates, we urgently request that you give 
this matter your immediate attention. 

Our organization, existing primarily for the pro- 
tection and advancement of the economic interests of 
the technical professional employees, will render any 
service which will assure the speedy correction of this 
situation. Please feel free to call upon us. 


Very truly yours, 


I. EHRLICH, Secretary 
New York Chapter. 


Technicians ‘‘Overlooked’’ 


R. H. Macy answered as follows: 


I. Ehrlich, Secretary of New York Chapter, 
Federation Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians, 


119 Hast 18th Street, 
New York City. ak: i ke 
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Dear Sir: 


The subject matter of your letter regarding the 
employees in our Bureau of Standards has been re- 
ceiving consideration. 


We appreciate your having written it, for the 
reason that it called attention to certain situations 
which have been overlooked, but which would in all 
probability, have come to light at the next personnel 
review, to which every department is subject at reg- 
ular intervals. 


Sincerely yours, 


(signed) PERCY STRAUS. 


Win Pay Increase 


A few weeks later only the technical employees 
of the Bureau of Standards were given an increase 
in salary. The increases averaged $3.00 per week. 


It is interesting to note that despite many indi- 
vidual complaints this condition had been ‘‘Over- 
looked”’ for the past five years, and that only after 
organized action was begun had any consideration 
been given. 


This increase by no means brought the Macy 
scale of wages very much closer to the levels ad- 
vocated by the Federation. But it is a beginning. 
The Macy group has materially strengthened and 
consolidated its position and does not intend to stop 
with this small gain. 


@ 
Pity The Poor Chemist 


Ding! Dong! The Christmas bells. Peace on 
earth to men of good will. And to needy and un- 
employed chemists and chemical engineers—baskets 
of food. Thus announceth the Committee on Un- 
employment and Relief for Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers (Breyer Committee). A five-dollar 
basket, they suggest, ‘‘will maintain a family of 
four for several days.’’ This bland statement should 
give pause to chemists, technicians, and all profes- 
sionals. 


It is yet another piece of evidence that the ‘‘lofti- 
ness’’ and ‘‘freedom’’ of the learned professions 
must not obseure the precariousness of their posi- 
tion. The unemployed ‘‘chemist and chemical 
engineer’’ are, like all other unemployed, at the 
slender mercy of the top dog. They receive the same 
measly sops—the same humiliating treatment. The 
same starvation standard of living is proposed for 
them as for all ‘‘lower class’’ needy ‘‘cases’’. Their 
presence serves to lower the wages of the employed 
and to provide stage props for the edifying scene of 
the male or female Charitable-Lady-Bringing- 
Basket-in-Limousine. 


£ aed M. Goldfrank 


‘ 
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@ 
Buftalo 


Authorities Yield To Organization 
AFTER a long 
leadership of the 


and consistent fight under the 
local Chapter of the F.A.E.C.T., 
the technical men of Buffalo have won an increase 
in pay. Formerly on a subsistence wage, the men 
are now receiving from $25 to $35 per week, an im- 
portant step towards the advancement of their eco- 
nomic standards. 


In the spring of 1934, all the technical employees 
who had been on C.W.A. and C.W.S. were shifted 
to the local Emergency Relief Administration. In 
the process of the change the men found that, when 
they had not been dropped completely, their pay 
had been slashed to subsistence level. The Buffalo 
chapter of the Federation took up this challenge to 
the rights of technical workers to adequate relief, 
and entered a long and, for a time, seemingly hope- 
less fight. However, the strength of organization 
finally was manifested. The local heads of the 
T.E.R.A. found they could no longer maintain their 
disdainful attitude towards the technical men as 
individuals, since the latter were no longer acting 
as such. As an organized mass in the Federation 
they had become a factor which the officials were 
forced to consider. The establishment of the afore- 
mentioned wage schedule was the result. For the 
first time in Buffalo, the technician had demon- 
strated in defense of his job and rights. 


Small Group Starts Chapter 


The history of the Buffalo chapter has been 
typical of the parallel to many other chapters of 
the Federation. For five years the architects, en- 
vineers, chemists and technicians in Buffalo, as else- 
where,watched the steadily declining index of build- 
ing activity. With construction practically at a 
standstill, their outlook was gloomy indeed. In addi- 
tion to increasing unemployment, they were faced 
with a decreasing wage scale. In 1934 a group of 
technical and professional men met and discussed 
organization. The group was no enthusiastic that 
it showed promise of success from the beginning. 
It was perfectly clear that all were dissatisfied with 
present conditions. 


Realizing the limitations of a purely local organ- 
ization, they decided upon affiliation as a chapter 
to the national Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians. They later adopted the 
name of the Niagara Frontier Chapter, which in- 
cludes several towns and neighboring communities. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Philadelphia 


Organize on Three Point Program 
Goneiee before the end of July, 1933, a small group 
of technicians met in the third floor back of 1206 Walnut 
Street to discuss the pros and cons regarding a union. 
The upshot of the meeting was a resolve to organize the 
Philadelphia Technical League, parent by two months of 
the Philadelphia Chapter of the Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists and Technicians. The following pro- 
gram of action was accepted as the policy of the organiza- 
tion: 
1—The prevention of lay-offs of technical workers 
and the winning of better wages and conditions on 
jobs. 
2—The formulation and initiation of socially use- 
ful public works in order to provide immediate em- 
ployment for technicians and other workers. 
3—For Unemployment Insurance. 


Once launched, the new chapter grew rapidly. As 
Unionists, the technicians found tasks aplenty ahead of 
them. The NRA codes had been written. The American 
Society of Civil Engineers, together with the American 
Institute of Architects had submitted codes with “min- 
imum” wages of 40c per hour for engineers and 50c per 
hour for architects. The Philadelphia Chapter joined 
their brothers in the fight against these codes. No code 
was ever signed for architects and engineers, although it 
is true that many employers managed to establish relief 
work doles as their minimum wage. 


Concession Result of Code Fight 


Nevertheless the fight on the codes gave the Philadel- 
phia Chapter a well defined picture of the essential divi- 
sion of interest between the employer as represented by 
the ASCE and the AIA and the NRA boards, and them- 
selves, the employees. As a result of this dispute, Phila- 
delphia technicians benefited by the wage concession on 
PWA work which provides a minimum of $36.00 in the 
northern zone, $33.00 in the central zone and $30.00 in 
the southern zone. 


In January, a benefit enabled us to rent our present 
headquarters at 1206 Walnut Street. As a coincidence, 
it may be noted that the AFofL organization of engineers 
and architectural draughtsman held their final meeting 
and disbanded at this time. With our new quarters we 
were able to tackle the organization of projects, to run 
section meetings of the various technical groups, a public 
speaking class and other classes and affairs. 


Farming Recommend for Technicians 


Our Chapter Council will not easily forget the many 
conferences with the County Relief Board officials at 
this time, in the effort to secure relief work for our 
unemployed members; the many letters to Washington; 
our delegations to Washington; to Harrisburg and to our 
Mayor, Hampy Moore, who, in reply to our demands for 
continuation of CWA advised us to try farming. As a 
result of this episode our organization ‘made’ the front 
pages of the local newspapers and we greatly increased 
our membership. 

A Harrisburg official was partly responsible for the 
idea of picketing which presented itself to us at about 
this time. “Raise Hell,” he advised, “or you’ll never get 
a hearing,’ and here it may be noted that some of our 
officers resigned on the question of picketing, holding that 
is was better to remain jobless and dignified in genteel 
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silence than to compel the authorities to provide jobs. 
Be that as it may, our first little picket line, with appro- 
priate banners, was followed (to the dismay of the CRB 
and ERA officials who implored us to call them off) by 
bigger and better picket lines. 


At our general membership meeting last July a resolu- 
tion was passed endorsing the Workers’ Unemployment 
and Social Insurance Bill, which aims at providing at 
least some smal] measure of security for the unemployed; 
and with the ‘dea of helping our membership to become 
more politically alert, a political symposium was held on 
October 29th last. 


We are at present working on the organization of newly 
started relief work projects, organization in private in- 
dustry, and on a program for development of public 
works by our research and study groups. 


Boston 


Activity Attracts New Members 


[Babble persistent effort and activity during the 

early fall, the Chapter is now attracting increased 
interest among technical men. The present roll of 150 
active members represents an increase of 35 since Septem- 
ber. Since the majority of the men are employed on Re- 
lief Administration work, most of the activity has been 
centered around the attainment of improved working con- 
ditions and the stabilization of hourly rates of pay. Prog- 
ress towards these ends has been made through delega- 
tions to the local authorities, where the Federation’s case 
was presented. 


An active female member. has initiated a subscription 
campaign for raising funds. Results so far are very en- 
couraging and the campaign will continue until Christ- 
mas. An important point in connection with this is the 
fact that, in addition to raising funds, a great amount of 
publicity has been attained with very little financial out- 
lay. 


Why Organize? Boston Answers 


Convincing prospective members of the value of organ- 
ization, before results can be obtained, is one of the many 
problems facing the Membership (or Organization) Com- 
mittees of the smaller chapters. How often have the com- 
mittees been confronted with the following questions: 
“What has the chapter done? What is the use in joining 
if it doesn’t get anywhere? What good is it going to do 
me if I join?” Such questions, from men who are aware 
of how small the chapter is, show (1) a lack of appre- 
ciation of the power in organization, and (2) a tendency 
to wait until someone else has blazed the way for them. 


Both attitudes hinder the development of strong chap- 
ter and national organization. While the men recognize 
the need for ‘some kind of concerted action’, they feel that 
a few individuals cannot accomplish anything of sig- 
nificance. They do not realize that, in the beginning, re- 
sults follow organiztion. Later, to be sure, organizational 
growth’ follows results. To accomplish the kind of re- 
sults these men expect, it is essential to present the case 
in the name of an organization whose bona fide member- 
ship rpresents a reasonable proportion of those in the 
community eligible for membership. 


If these facts were more generally recognized, the 
unified efforts of well organized men would result in ef- 
fective activity, and small chapters would soon develope 
strength. 
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Washington 


Chapter Concentrates on Local Issues 


Wee there has been a steady though slow growth in 

membership, the rate of increase might have been 
accelerated had the chapter concentrated on loeal prob- 
lems rather than on those of national scope. The mem- 
bership, widely distributed among the various govern- 
ment departments and bureaus, in large part consists of 
men formerly from many states in the Union. This tend- 
ed to give the Chapter a broad national rather than local 
outlook. However, since the visit of our National Organ- 
izer, Brother Hamilton, the chapter has turned its at- 
tention to grievances of local technicians. A quota of 
1,000 members has been established for the coming year, 


Active on Construction Codes 


Through its activity during the past year, the Federa- 
tion was successful in removing the unfair provisions for 
technical men in the Construction Industry. As yet, there 
has been no progress in having a satisfactory wage 
schedule substituted, though recognition by the Code 
Authorities has been accorded our organization. A pro- 
test has been sent to the N.R.A. recently, objecting to the 
practise of adopting supplemencs to the Code without rep- 
resentation of employee technicians at the hearings. A 
request was also included that the Federation be notified 
of any future hearings. 

On the Soil Erosion Project, the Department of the In- 
terior is intending to employ several thousand college 
graduates, and possibly undergraduates, at the rate of 
40c¢ to 50¢ per hour. In addition to their regular duties, 
the men will be required to attend lectures on their own 
time for from six to eight months. They will then be 
given ratings as sub-professionals. Only agricultural en- 
gineers and agronomists “need apply”. The work is 
seasonal and no provision is made for the security of the 
workers. The onslaught on the social, economic and pro- 
fessional status of the technician is an outgrowth of the 
C.C.C. College men, faced by the necessity of existence, 
went into the Civilian Conservation Corps, where their in- 
telligent efforts attracted so much attention that they are 
to be rewarded by a permanent place in the Corps. 


Civil Service Status Undermined 


A similar encroachment upon the standards of tech- 
nical men is the attempt of the Civil Service to enroll 
college men who have completed three years of under- 
graduate work, as student engineers at $1,200 per year. 
After passing a Civil Service examination a certain por- 
tion of the ‘elect’ will be given seasonal employment in 
the Bureau of Public Roads of the Dept. of Agriculture, 
and they ‘may be furloughed at the end of the construc- 
tion season.” Thus, the principle laid down for a tem- 
porary agency is carried over into the Civil Service as 
the opening wedge in a concerted attempt to undermine 
established principles of the Service. 

This is further illustrated in the transfer of several 
bodies of Civil Service workers to a non-Civil Service 
Status. It was done to facilitate salary revisions, dis- 
missals, and replacements by higher-ups in the depart- 
ments. Further, it provides an opportunity for whole- 
sale replacements of meritorious employees by political 
appointees of doubtful merit. Should this trend be per- 
mitted to continue, it might well lead to the breakdown 
of the entire Civil Service system and cause political in- 
fluence, rather than ability, to be the basis for employ- 
ment. 

When the Economy Act was passed in 1933, many tech- 
nical men in the government service had been without a 
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raise in salary for years due to decreased appropriations 
typical of the latter part of the Hoover regime. The 
Economy Act “froze” their status by making it illegal 
to advance an employee from his present grade or class to 
a higher one. There are large numbers of technical men 
and women who, by virtue of accumulated experience and 
education, have advanced to positions in which they do 
the work of classes and grades far higher than those in 
which they are officially classified, and upon which their 
salaries are based. They can only resort to a petition for 
reallocation to higher grades, which must be granted 
by the Civil Service Commission and Congress. While in 
some cases department heads have signed these petitions, 
it is now necessary to enter into some action to insure the 
adjustment of this unfair condition. 


Speedup in Treasury Department 


Many architects and draftsmen in the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department are being coerced 
into putting in a great deal of overtime without compen- 
sation. The supervisors have called meetings of the em- 
ployees where the men were told that the tenure of their 
jobs depended upon the showing made by the department, 
and were therefore requested to work four hours overtime 
three days a week. The technicians involved are working 
directly under the supervision of various private archi- 
tects, now on the government payroll at good salaries, 
who have been appointed to plan a series of post offices for 
construction throughout the country. 

These, generally, are the main problems facing the 
Chapter at the present time, and for which a plan of ac- 
tion is in the process of formulation. As a first step, a 
resolution has been sent to Admiral C. J. Peoples, Director 
of the Procurement Division, with a request for an in- 
terview. 


Denver 


Improved Conditions on Projects 


O FAR the Chapter has been able to secure the em- 
ployment of engineers on a salary basis on two State 
F.E.R.A. projects. While the salaries are still inadequate, 
they represent an improvement over the conditions of the 
men on the regular budget. The Unemployment Com- 
mittee continues to help all technical men on relief in 
their attempts to secure adequate compensation, repre- 
sentation and hearings. A permanent Planning Commit- 
tee has been established for the purpose of initiating 
F.E.R.A. projects. 

At the present time, the Chapter is very representative, 
having members in the City, State, and Federal govern- 
ment offices as well as in private industry and on the 
F.E.R.A. projects. As a method of attracting new men 
to the Federation, talks by prominent men and open code 
hearings are held regularly. Recently, Mr. Welsh, State 
Project Engineer of F.E.R.A., addressed the Chapter on 
the future of the engineer in F.E.R.A. Mr. McCreary, 
Engineer with the State Planning Commission, will ad- 
dress the next meeting on Dec. 5, on the State Plan and 
the place of the engineer in it. 


Meetings are held on the first Wednesday of the 
month and are divided into two parts. The first half is 
devoted to a short talk and discussion period, and the 
remainder to a business meeting. Very few leave after 
the discussion period, and as a matter of fact an average 
of 6 to 8 new members are recruited at every meeting. 

At the Nov. 21st meeting, the Employment Program of 
the Pittsburgh Chapter was discussed at length. The 
final recommendations were that Civil Service ratings 
be eliminated since they imposed a hardship on those who 
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were not college graduates, or who were over a certain 
age limit. Further, that the Program be changed to 
include all branches of the engineering profession as well 
as structural and architectural branches. 


Employers Dominate Engineering Societies 


The two other engineering societies in Denver are the 
Colorado Society of Engineers and the Federal Employees 
Association, with a membership of about 800. Men 
freguently belong to both organizations in addition to the 
F.A.E.C.T. However, the Colorado Society is dominated 
by employer engineers and takes very little interest in 
the conditions of the employees. The Federal Employees 
Association which includes all the men in the Federal 
Reclamation Service, is also dominated by the department 
heads, and is not representative of the rank and file. The 
result of this is a definite feeling among the men that 
neither of these two organizations is of any benefit to 
them, and a movement into the Federation is anticipaed 
shortly, if they can be convinced that it is a militant, 
aggressive and representative organization. 


Pittsburgh 


Obtain Jobs for Technicians 


pee effectiveness of mass pressure has been clearly 

demonstrated in the activity of the Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter. With 7,000 applicants registered for technical relief 
work, the Grievance Committee has been active con- 
stantly in presenting grievances and obtaining employ- 
ment, not only for Federation members, but for technical 
men and women in general. Delegations, organized by 
the committee and now recognized, repeatedly visited the 
authorities, and have been successful in gaining several of 
their demands. 


Securing jobs for nineteen men was a first victory. 
This was followed by a delegation which presented cases 
of discrimination against several members in the doling 
out of relief. After a few visits, the officials were finally 
forced to recognize the committee and take action on 
these cases. 


Wage Scale Doubled 


The chapter has been able to obtain a wage scale ‘of 
from $1.00 to $1.75 per hour, in place of the former scale 
of from 50c¢ to $1.00. An arbitrary ruling increasing 
the number of hours of work without additional re- 
numeration has been definitely abandoned. This was a 
general practice of the Administration until the Federa- 
tion appeared on the scene. 


A recent victory was gained after the Grievance Com- 
mittee presented a demand that men be given a definite 
minimum of work hours per month at prevailing rates, 
and that men be taken on whether they were on relief 
rolls or not. A few days later the chapter was notified 
by telephone that the demands had been granted. How- 
ever, members do not take this as evidence of a desire on 
the part of the officials to solve the unemployed problem. 
They rather feel it was a result of the pressure plus a 
case of political expediency (the idea being to start as 
many projects as possible though they may not be com- 
pleted, so as to give the local offices credit for having 
done a good job) and that the pressure must be main- 
tained. 

Other committees in the chapter have been equally 
active. A housing project has heen completed with draw- 
ings and estimates, which is being circulated among large 
organizations with a view towards building up mass 
sentiment in favor of it. As a means of activizing present 
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members and recruiting new ones, the membership area 
has been divided into zones, with two members assigned to 
each, for the purpose of contacting prospects, collecting 
dues, selling Bulletins, and publicizing the chapter’s ac- 
tivities. 

A committee is now distributing bundles of five and ten 
Bulletins to members end others, in the hope of increasing 
circulation and building the organization. Local bulletins 
have been issued (bi-weekly) regularly for the past three 
months. The local and national news of interest to tech- 
nical men, organizational news, meeting notices, and other 
items which are published, together with the militant note 
it contains, have received high praise from both the mem- 
bers and groups outside the Federation. 


The varied activities of the chapter, and the many 
victories under its leadership, have resulted in a healthy 
growth. From a mere handful of fifteen, it now boasts 
a membership of 400 plus an active contact list of 600, 
and it has become necessary to seek larger quarters. There 
in excellent attendance at meetings, which are held reg- 
ularly every two weeks. These facts are adequate evid- 
ence of the interest shown by Pittsburgh technicians in 
the work of the chapter, and speak eloquently of the 
popularity of the Federation’s } olicies, 


New York 


Ee center of activities in New York at this time is the 

National Convention. The Chapter National Com- 
mittee is preparing a series of resolutions embodying the 
position of the N. Y. membership on the questions raised 
in the “Call”. These resolutions are to be presented at a 
special Membership Meeting for discussion and adoption. 
This will be followed by a “Pre-Convention Ball’, for the 
purpose of raising funds to defray expenses of our dele- 
gates. 


Guild Invited to Convention 


The Architects Section has designated a number of its 
members to meet with the Architectural Guild of Amer- 
ica. The committee will propose coordinated activity on 
the many issues that confront Architectural men. An in- 
vitation will be extended to the “Guild” to send fraternal 
delegates to the National Convention. The other sections 
are planning to carry out similar actions in order to 
assure the presence of fraternal delegates from the other 
existing professional or economic organizations. 

The Educational Committee has prepared and distrib- 
uted nationally, a questionnaire for technical men. These 
questionnaires will be used in the preparation of statis- 
tical charts showing the growth, composition, etc. of the 
membership. These charts are of vital importance for the 
coming National Convention. 


Participate in Met. Regional Conf. 


The establishment of uniform wages and conditions 
for the technical men in conformity with our code stan- 
dards has been a major objective of the Chapter. Through 
its Engineering Section, New York participated in a 
Metropolitan Regional Conference on wages and classifica- 
tions for engineers. This Conference was sponsored by 
the Professional Engineers, The Founder Societies and 
the Federation. Standards on wages and classifications 
were adopted and ratified by each of the organizations. 
These standards, with minor exceptions, conformed to the 
levels adopted by the Federation. However, the adoption 
of these did not solve the problem. Members working in 
the various offices and plants or on P.W.A. projects re- 
ported wages and conditions that were intolerable and 
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far below the standards set up by the Regional Commit- 
tee. It was apparent that mere resolutions and good in- 
tentions could not establish the standards specified. 

The Engineers Section called upon Dr. Steinman, of 
the Professional Engineers, as Chairman, to reconvene 
the Conference, so that a program could be worked out 
to make the proposed salaries effective on the jobs. The 
Section as well as the entire Federation is at the same 
time intensifying its organizational work in private indus- 
try, which in the last analysis will be the determining 
factor in establishing better economic conditions. 


Shop Groups Active s 


Several offices have already effected good organiza- 
tion. The R. H. Macy group has consolidated its forces 
after winning a partial victory and established an Office 
Committee and delegates. The National Lead Co. mem- 
bers have issued their first shop Bulletin and are ar- 
ranging for the establishment of a laboratory local. It 
is expected that with the increased number of offices or- 
ganized the office delegate system will play an important 
part in the activities of the Federation and in effecting 
the standards established by the Regional Committee. 


And He Never 
Knew Why 


OR ‘HOW TO GET A JOB” 


by Samuel S. Board, Placement Eapert, 24pp. 
New York A.S.M.E. Free to the Profession. 


Tes American Society of Mechanical Engineers at 
their meeting in Denver, Colorado, in June, 1934, 
ciscovered that there was unemployment among engineers, 
Having recommended that a pamphlet be prepared “that 
wouid deal in a practical way with the important problem 
of finding work,” they called vpon Mr. Samuel S. Board 
“Placement Specialist of New York” to prepare this 
pamphlet. In the little pamphlet before us, Mr. Board has 
attacked his problem with energy and thoughtfulness. 
For the 85% of unemployed engineers throughout the 
country, who for five years have worn out their patience, 
their illusions and their shoes looking for work, and who 
are now forced to exist on the canary rations of Home 
Relief, Mr. Board makes his recommendation not without 
modestly admitting at the outset, “No claim is made for 
originality in connection with suggestions that follow.” 
Thereupon he lays down a few helpful suggestions to 
those recalcitrant engineers who, in spite of his “stan- 
dard methods” cannot find work in their own field. For 
these, he says, ‘(Hobbies which may be entirely outside the 
technical fields have provided depression occupations for 
engineers. At least two engineers of my own acquain- 
tance assured me that they made quite satisfactory incomes 
during the picture puzzle craze by cutting them out for 
the high class shops on the jig-saws that were a part of 
their home work shops.” We had expected that Mr. Board 
would have included the cutting out of paper dolls. 
But a little later, Mr. Board cuts through the extreme 
complexity of the problem of the unemployed and with 
characteristic terseness sums it up as follows: “Essen- 
tially, the problem for the individual is the problem of 
salesmanship.” We must be prepared to be self critical 
and to determine the “character of our personalities.” This 
includes “general appearance, clothes, voice, language, 
timidity or aggressiveness and responsiveness to ideas,” 
It is comforting to know that we can, according to Mr. 
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Board, “Even with limited means be sure that our clothes 
are suitable and in order, that we look well groomed, that 
our impression is alive, our faces mobile, our voices res- 
onant, and our bearing alert.” However, he warns us 
that in asking for work on a relief project it is not 
suitable that ‘we look like a million dollars!” 

It is hard to believe that this is the serious contribu- 
tion of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers to- 
ward the solution of unemployment in the field of engin- 
eering. : 

Can it be that these gentlemen have never heard of 
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the “Worker’s Unemployment Insurance Bill” or as en- 
gineers, have they never considered the necessity of an 
adequate and rational Public Works Program. It is hard to 
say. We do know, however, that it was these gentlemen 
who, not so long ago proposed a minimum wage for en- 
gineers of 40c per hour in the Construction Code. 

We also know that a real solution for the unemployed 
engineers is not a matter of shined shoes or nicely modu- 
lated voice, but a greater reliance on organization as an 
economic force to guarantee for him the material com- 
forts that he knows so well how to produce. tegen 


e CORRESPONDENCE e 


[Editor’s Note:— The voluminous correspondence 
received this month has been highly encouraging. A 
number of our chapters have been exceptionally pro- 
lific. Hence, it is with regret that the editors limited 
themselves to those letters touching on the most im- 
mediate problems. Special mention should be made 
of our scribes in Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
Boston, all of whom have been especially helpful with 
suggestions and criticisms. But like Oliver Twist, 
your correspondence editor courageously calls, “I 
want more! | 


More On the Youngstown Letter 
November 18, 1934. 
New York City. 
To the Editor :— 

The exchange of letters between the Youngstown Chap- 
ter and the National Secretary, together with the editorial 
comment which appeared in the November issue of the 
“Bulletin”, failed to present the question of affiliation 
with other labor organizations as completely as it might 
have. I am therefore prompted to contribute my opinion 
with the belief that this discussion will help clarify the 
question. 


As a result of four years of crisis, which brought un- 
employment to more than 85% of the technical men in 
the country and unbelievably low salaries to those still on 
the job, a movement was initiated to give mutual protec- 
tion to these groups. The Federaion of Architects, En- 
gineers, Chemists and Technicians was born of a United 
Committee which comprised several groups of Civil Serv- 
ice engineers and chemists and loosely organized technical 
men, employed and unemployed. Thus, the statement in 
the Bulletin, “so far, the Federation has charted its 
course according to its own light,” contradicts the facts 
concerning its very inception. 


Soon after it began functioning, the Federation found 
it necessary, in order to protect the economic needs of 
its members, to make temporary alliances with other or- 
ganizations, which, during a specific campaign, were con- 
fronted with the same opposing forces as was the Fed- 
eration. Thus on February 14, 1934, a number of relief 
organizations together with the Federation participated 
in a demonstration against the abolition of the C.W.A. 
As a result of this UNITED action, the administration 
was forced to continue the C.W.A. program. Should the 
Federation have remained aloof in this action? No one 
who retained his job as a result of this and similar move- 
ments will be against unity of such a kind. On the con- 
trary, we have all learned a great lesson—that it is not 


only advisable, but necessary to engage in united actions 
with other organizations in order to guarantee a favorable 
result for those who seek jobs, decent wages, and security 
in the form of social and unemployment insurance. 


The present situation in the United States with regard 
to the labor movement, points to an increasing number of 
independent organizations which are being called into 
existence by (1) the increasing seriousness of the crisis, 
and (2) the unwillingness of these newly organized work- 
ers to entrust the campaign for their economic betterment 
to the officialdom of the American Federation of Labor. 
But these independent organizations do not regard the 
workers in the A.F.L. with the same distrust as they do 
the leadership. On the contrary, united actions have been 
developed between independent and A.F.L. unions that 
have netted gains for all concerned. 


An independent organization does not exist isolated 
from others of its kind. The entire working population 
faces serious problems. To each group, these problems 
present themselves according to the peculiarities of their 
trade or profession. But this does not mean that we, as 
engineering, architectural or other technical employees 
can solve our problems without considering them the par- 
ticular manifestation of a general burden which weighs 
upon the entire working population. The only way in 
which we technical employees can solve the questions of 
unemployment, jobs, decent wages and general security, 
is to welcome united actions with all other working people. 

Fraternally, 
FRED AUBURN. 


A New Low In Housing 


To the Editor :— 

The plan for government subsidy of private building, 
outlined in a dispatch from Washington to the N. Y. 
Times, and published in its issue of December 5th, is the 
most vicious misuse of public funds that selfish interests 
have so far tried to smuggle over on the present ad- 
ministration. It is suggested as a means of solving the 
controversy between Secretary Ickes and Housing Ad- 
ministrator Moffett. Actually it is a scheme for promot- 
ing building by private interests at government expense, 
with no cost to the bulder. 

The scheme proposes that in addition to a private bank 
loan, guaranteed by the Housing Administration, the 
builder should receive a gift from the government 
amounting to 20 per cent of the cost of the improve- 
ments. To make this seem plausible, the job is called a 
housing project, although another paragraph says: 
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“Advocates of the proposal have in mind for the 
bulk of the program private homes rather than apart- 
ments,” 

In other words, this is a scheme to revive the building 
of small speculative houses for sale, the overproduction 
of which was one of the chief causes of the present real 
estate crisis. 

The imaginary example cited in the article is highly 
misleading. One rarely puts a $5,000 house on a $500 lot. 
A really typical case would put a $5,000 house on a $1,000 
lot. In this case, the government would be asked to make 
an outright gift to the builder of 20 per cent of the build- 
ing cost, or $1,000. It would be further asked to guarantee 
a loan of 80 per cent of the remainder of the value in- 
volved (land and improvement). This remainder of value 
amounts to $5,000, 80 per cent of which is $4,000. Thus, 
the loan and gift combined come to $5,000, the total cost 
of the improvement. 

Do you get the significance of this? Any owner with a 
lot fully paid for could improve it up to five times its 
value at no expense to himself, using government money 
and bank money guaranteed by the government. How- 
ever earnest Mr. Moffett and his staff may be in trying 
to insure honest valuation and proper supervision, the 
invitation to recklessness and dishonesty in this proposi- 
-tion is beyond the power of any administration to over- 
come. There are thousands cf real estate speculators 
who could, under this plan, use the government as a tool 
to unload their unsalable properties on a gullible public, 
by merely publicising the fact that the government was 
backing their building enterprise. 

Real estate interests are trying desperately to stage 
another boom. They have blocked every attempt at public 
housing, confused the public mind by putting through 
Congress a so-called National Housing Act, which, how- 
ever proper and valuable its purpose, had nothing to do 
with housing, in the proper sense of the term. They have 
conjured up an imaginary fight between Secretary Ickes 
and Housing Administrator Moffett, despite the fact that 
the functions of these two officials lie in quite different 
fields and do not conflict in any way. 

I most emphatically protest against this attempt to 
misuse the popular demand for housing, to subsidise 
speculative building and real estate manipulation. 


Yours very truly, 
John J. Klaber, A.I.A. 


Technicians and Building Trades 
Workers Can Act Together 


To the Editor :— 


In the article “Housing Is a Social Utility” which ap- 
peared in the November Bulletin, this provisional com- 
mittee was mistakenly called “Labor Federation for 
Housing”. The correct title is “Provisional Committee for 
the Workers’ Federation for Housing.” 

This provisional committee, which the New York 
Chapter took the initiative in forming and in which it has 
five delegates, has drawn up a national resolution and a 
New York City resolution for a planned program of pub- 
lic works construction. The New York resolution has 
been sent to every A. F. of L. building trades local union 
in this city. Ten of these have endorsed this resolution 
and have sent delegates to this committee. This resolu- 
tion is in its essentials, a broadening of our “Statement of 
Principles for a National Public Works Program” which 
appeared in the June Bulletin. 

It seems to me that the New York Chapter has faced 
realities in joining with other workers’ organizations to 
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push a real program of public works construction. It 
has evidently been felt that for the Federation to “stand 
on its own feet” in this matter would be ultimately to 
starve on its own feet. It is obvious that any movement 
for housing and other public works, to be successful, 
should take into account the strong savage opposition 
with which it will be faced, and that it should strengthen 
itself accordingly. 

As to where this opposition is to come from, the techni- 
cian has only to read in the newspapers of the struggle 
which is going on between the Public Works Administra- 
tion and the Federal Housing Administration, to realize 
that Big Business through Moffett of F.H.A. will fight 
any program of public works construction to the last 
ditch. The technician may realize that though he, on 
the one hand, is interested in speeding up the production 
of housing until everybody in the land is properly housed, 
Big Business on the other hand is interested only in 
housing those who can yield a profit. Any organization 
which ‘threatens’ to house the unprofitable lowest income 
third of the population is giulty of ‘overproduction’. The 
technician defends his own interests and those of society 
best by pushing the production of housing to the limit in 
which everybody is properly housed; the businessman 
serves his by keeping the production of housing or any- 
thing else down at a profitable level. 

There is a fundamental conflict here which gives mean- 
ing to a ‘Foreword’ by Lewis Mumford which appeared in 
an early Bulletin: “The technician—architect, engineer, 
scientific worker—can no longer take a passive role in our 
civilization, or remain tied as a private individual to the 
very forces that are undermining his existance. He must 
learn to work, as the member of a collective body, for the 
positive good of society. Only by this means will he have 
the opportunity to exercise his special talents.” 

The Workers’ Federation for Housing is planning to 
mobilize workers’ organizations into a National Federa- 
tion for Housing, strong enough to prevent attempts at 
sabotage on the part of vested interests. I suggest that 
following the steps taken by this New York Committee, 
other Federation Chapters should try to form Workers’ 
Federation for Housing Committees by collaborating first 
with building trades unions. Consumer organizations can 
be brought in later. Each committee should lay out a plan 
for the rehousing of those who are living in unfit houses 
in its own city. The New York Committee took the four- 
teen areas designated by the New York City Housing 
Authority as areas. in which housing is below any stan- 
dard of decency and based its program on the replanning 
and rebuilding of these areas with modern, high-standard, 
low rental housing and the necessary schools, hospitals, 
playgrounds ete. 

In the meantime the New York Committee is working 
to get delegates from every building trades local union 
in the city and intends to call a conference at an early 
date. 


Fraternally yours, 


ALAN MATHER, Secretary-Treasurer 
Prov. Com. for W. F. for H. 


The President of the A.I.A Asks Some Questions 


Ed. Note:— In a recent letter to members, President 
Ralph Walker of the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, posed the following questions: 


“How ean we meet the problems raised by the de- 
pression?” 
“How can we meet the changing concepts of our 
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political, economical, and social life?” 

“How can we meet the changes in the science of 
biulding which must affect architectural practice?” 

“Where in your opinion, are we going? But more 
important where should we go?” 

“What other problems do you think we should 
meet?” 


Following is a reply made by one of our members to 
Mr. Walker’s letter: 


Dear Mr. Walker: 

The questions raised in your letter are not separate, 
but are inextricably bound together into a mental at- 
titude. The ‘present status of the architect is largely 
due to two things: His past complete subservience 
to Big Business on the one hand, his compensating 
professional dignity complex on the other; the fact 
that architecture has become a luxury profession be- 
cause the architect has failed to realize that what 
should be his functions, are better served in an Econ- 
omy of Scarcity, by the engineer. It is because the 
profession has utterly and completely failed to “meet 
the changing concepts of our political, economical 
and social life” that he is the rightfully despised and 
neglected creature that he is. 

When the architect meets the challenge of a Fascist 

Society that has no use for him, by uniting in an 
organization of genuine social purpose together with 
other technicians, when he gets guis enough to realize 
that his precious Art can only have life and direction 
and flowering if its roots are deep in the social or- 
ganism, when he finally realizes that the highest serv- 
ice to which he can put his professional ability is not 
the service of the Fascist but the service of the Com- 
munity, then there may be some chance for him. 
' Meantime, he is like Frank Wright’s Flu-Flu Bird 
—he is flying backwards tecause he doesn’t give a 
damn where he is going and only wants to know 
where he’s been. 


Helpfully, 
HENRY S. CHURCHILL. 
[Editor’s Note:— The above questionaire and Mr. 
Churchill’s reply will undoubtedly arouse keen discussion 
among our readers. Where IS the Architect going? Is 


Mh. Churchill’s stand a justifiable one? The editors look 
forward to a barrage of comment pro and con.] 


Yd 
Efficiency Reaches the Drafting Room 


The drafting room and the laboratory have been 
no exceptions to the so-called ‘‘rationalization’’ 
practices of employers. Industrial employers have 
seen fit to ultilize belts, conveyors and the stretchout 
to get increased production out. Those employing 
technical men have not been far behind. They have 
developed less mechanized but equally effective 
means for increasing their profits. 

The few architects, engineers and chemists who 
are “‘fortunate’’ enough to have employment, are 
producing two and three times the amount of work 
per person for approximately one half the salary 
in 1984 as in 1929. How employers have succeeded 
in bringing about such a situation can readily be 
seen from a study of conditions in drafting rooms 
and laboratories throughout the United States. 
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Pittsburgh Reports Speedup and Overtime 
Without Pay 

‘‘Men are forced to work on a sheet basis. An 
estimate is made on a job, the cost to be $2.50, on 
the assumption that 100 drawings will cover it. The 
rate is $15.00 a sheet and $6.50 for checking. If it 
is found that the. job requires 125 drawings, the 
rate is $15.00 a sheet and $6.50 for checking. In 
nearly every case the job is underestimated. And 
to further reduce the wage rate, the finished draw- 
ings are gone over carefully and sheets are not 
given their full value. Sometimes the action ‘is 
justifiable, but there are many exceptions. 
Whether men get 7%, 34, or % value for a sheet, de- 
pends, more often, on what the boss thinks, and 
there is no appeal from his decision. 

‘On top of all this, work is often done from an 
unchecked design drawing, and after the detail is 
completed, the design may be changed. No eredit 
is given for redrawing. In order to get the work 
finished, men are compelled to work 49 hours week- 
ly. Overtime allowances are simply non-existent. 
This simple but unfair method of determining com- 
pleted work evades the code limitations on hours 
and wages and exploits men to the utmost with little 
pay in return. On an average it has worked out 
that $25.00 to $30.00 weekly are the wages of the 
more fortunate ones. A few (and they are the ex- 
ceptions) have averaged $50.00, but this, only, in 
eases where extensive changes were not made after 
the details were completed.’’ 


Low Pay and Poor Working Conditions 
at Ford Instrument Company. 

“Tracers are hired on a temporary basis at the 
salary of $21.00 per week. These tracers are in- 
formed, individual'y, thes if they work fast and 
turn out many tracings, they will be considered 
for a permanent postiion. After a crew of from 
25 to BO tracers have exerted every effort in ecom- 
peting with one another for that mythical ‘‘per- 
manent job’’, and have completed six months’ work 
in three, they are all fired. 

Detailers are paid the ‘‘munificent’’ sum of from 
230.00 to $35.00 for a 40-hour week. 

Last year, the draftsmen worked in three shifts. 
Those working on the night shift received no extra 
pay. In addition to this, lighting conditions were 
so poor that many of the iuen developed eye trouble. 
Today Ford Instrument Company is making larger 
profits than ever on work for the Ordnance Depts. 
of the U. S. Army and Navy.’’ 


Ed. Note—The facts described in the above reports 
are not the exception in the technical field. The prob- 
lem of rectifying them is the major objective of the 
FEDERATION. To more effectively carry on our work 
of organization, the BULLETIN will regularly pub- 
lish full reports of conditions in the offices, factories 
and projects throughout the United States. Correspon- 
dence is invited. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION 
Borough of Queens 
GREETS THE 


FIRST NATIONAL CONVENTION 
of the F. A. E. C. T. 


ROGER FULLER, Pres. 
A. F. McGRATTAN, Sec’y, 
48 Maurice Avenue, 
Elmhurst, eal 


GREETINGS 
to the 
FEDERATION OF A. E. CG. T. 
at their First National Convention 
from the 


ASSOCIATION OF LABORATORY 
TECHNICIANS 


247 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


REVIEW COURSES for STATE EXAMINATION 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 

Courses in Structural, Steel & Conc. Design 

Elementary and Advanced 
PLAN READING & ESTIMATING 
MATERIALS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
MECH. EQUIPMENT OF BUILDINGS 

NEW YORK BUILDING SCHOOL 
GRAND CENTRAL TERM‘NAL BLDG 


Circular on Request 


MARY and ANN’S LUNCH 
123 East 18th Street, 
New York City 
STEAKS AND CHOPS A SPECIALTY 
Two doors from N. Y. Headquarters 


LOCAL NO. 33 
of the ARCHITECTS SECTION of the 
NEW YORK CHAPTER of the F.A.E.C.T. 
Greets the First National Convention 
with the slogan 


“TECHNICAL WORKERS UNITE” 


Cleveland 0370 
BUFFALO BLUE PRINT CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Sensitized Papers, Blue Prints, Photostats, ete. 


Importers of 35 Court Street 
Drawing Materials Buffalo, N. Y. 


J 


GRE EPP TONSGAS to. “the 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


RS. GROUP 


| 


Application for Membership in the ” 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 


National Headquarters: 119 East 18th Street, New York City 


An economic organization of all professional technical employees devoted to their protection 
and the improvement of their economic standing. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Where employed (give address) 


Sisibsacssescehyetavele cerca detbece ree usuaey att ee ete eee (City and State) 


Unemployed—last employer 


I am a member in the following technical or labor organization : 


Unemployed oicccccsccccuce 10¢ per mo. 
Under 4$30,00 per week..25c per mo. 
Over $30.00 per week...50c per mo. 


Dues paid 


Signature 


Initiation Fee 
1 month’s dues 


This blank should be sent to nearest local chapter or the National Office. 
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NATIONAL OFFICERS OF THE FEDERATION 


MAX ALPER, Chicago, Acting President 
JULES KORCHIEN, New York, Secretary-Treasurer 


BOSTON, Mass. 
Forrest J. Evans 
181 Huntington Ave. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, {ll. 
Frank Kornacher, 
417 So. Dearborn, Doom 703 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Visscher Boyd 
1206 Walnut St. 


I. Ehrlich 


119 Kast 18th St. 


YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio 
Harry S. Draper 
3448 Belden Ave. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
A. S. Waiton 
P. O. Box 269 


DENVER, Col. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. FA.E.C.T. 

Robt. C. Newman 

494 4th Ave. 
John D. Reif 

BALTIMORE, Md. 

Harry Sopher 

432 N. Calvert St. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fred J. Sillers, Jr. 
1530 Upshur St., N. W. 


B. L. Ryan 


P. O. Box 1574 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


375 Davidson Ave. 


MADAWASKA, Maine 
Gunnar Taube 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 


171 Edinburgh St. 


HARVEY, Il. 
George W. Truax 
123 East 155th St. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio 
Philip Scharnoff 
1291714 St. Clair Ave. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Theodore Moore 
345 Lake Ave. 
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HEATING 
SYSTEM. 


i 


In the attractive new U. S. Post Office at Mineap- 

olis, 655 Sareo Radiator Traps and 145 Sarco 

Float-Thermostatic Traps were installed by Magney & Tusler, an | 
Architects, and Katz & Lewis Plumbing Co., Heating Contractors. 


In installing the Carco, the Government knew it 
was taking no chances, for Sarco was the first thermo- 
static trap passed by the U. S. Naval Academy Testing 
Laboratory, and one of the first three traps passed 
by the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 


Sarco Radiator Traps operate noiselessly and eco- 
nomically. They assure long, uninterrupted service. 
The body is non-corrosive cast bronze. Bellows is seam- 
less phosphor bronze tubing helically corrugated. Valve 


heads are self-aligning and conceal to make line contact 
with seat. 

Other outstanding features explained in our Catalog 
P-45. Write for it and we will also send a free copy 
of our memo. book. 


SARCO CO., INC. 


183 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Sarco Canada Limited, Federal Bldg., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


